DECEMBER 1943 


President Sees High Labor Standards as Aid to Victory 


HART W 

President Roosevelt sent the following message to the Tenth Annual 
National Conference on Labor Legislation called by Secretary Perkins, and 
held in Kansas City December 8 and 9: 

You are met at a time when the valor of our armies and the superiority 
of our arms have earned the United Nations a solid year of victories. 

You are concerned with the welfare and continued efficiency of those 
production soldiers whose skill and constancy have sped the flow of arms to 
our fighting fronts and to our allies. 

The unmatched ability of the workers of this Nation to produce for 

victory is due in no small part to the great strides made by the States and the 
Federal Government, as well as by labor unions, over the past 10 years in 
raising the social and labor standards in the United States of America. As 
the reservoir of your experience has been drawn upon we have achieved that 
flexibility which in wartime is necessary to adapt the factory to the worker 
unaccustomed to industrial life, the women, the boy, the older man, the 
handicapped. 

The strength of the State labor departments is their special experience 
in promoting safety and industrial health and good working conditions. 
Combined with the skills of management and labor, this experience will go 
far toward meeting the new production sights already set to supply new 
fighting fronts.. Only as we intensify these efforts can we use fully the best 
labor reserve we have left, that is the men and women already on the job. 

When at last peace comes, your leadership and experience with sound 
labor standards will be vital to maintaining and developing the social improve- 
ments of recent years. The orderly process of reconversion to the peacetime 
market must lean heavily on your judgment and practical knowledge. As 
we win the war we must also establish for our own people freedom from want 
and freedom from fear of economic catastrophe. 

Accept my best wishes for a fruitful conference. 

(Signed) Frankuin D. RoosEveE t. 





\\UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
FRANCES PERKINS, Secretary 











Ask Return of Peacetime Labor Standards After War 


Division, U. 8. 


Return to peacetime labor standards as rapidly 
as possible was called for by the Tenth National 
Conference on Labor Legislation which met at 
Kansas City December 8 and 9 at the call of 
Secretary Frances Perkins. 

State labor commissioners, representatives of 
the American Federation of Labor and CIO, 
appointed from more than 30 States as represent- 
atives of the Governors, attended the sessions 
where, after 2 days of discussion, the decisions of 
the conference were embodied in a series of reso- 
lutions. 

The conference recommended that the Depart- 
ment of Labor call a meeting of State labor com- 
missioners with the War and Navy Departments, 
the Maritime Commission and other interested 
agencies to review the relaxations which have 
been allowed in hours of work laws and determine 
methods for returning to peacetime standards. 

The conference also pointed out that the Smith- 
Connally Act “has had the undesirable effects 
which President Roosevelt’s veto message pre- 
dicted it would have”’ and, therefore, recommended 
its immediate repeal. 

Opposition to restrictive-labor legislation already 
adopted in five States—Kansas, Colorado, Texas, 
Alabama, and Florida—was expressed by the con- 
ference. In a resolution, the conference con- 
demned laws requiring incorporation of unions, 
licensing of labor union organizers and other 
requirements interfering with the internal affairs 
of labor unions. 

‘These laws deprive workers of their fundamen- 
tal rights of free speech, freedom of press, and 
freedom of assembly and are directly in conflict 
with the basic reasons for our struggle against the 
Axis,” the resolution read. ‘The laws were spon- 
sored by antilabor elements. This conference 
expresses its opposition to laws of this kind and to 
attempts to abridge and interfere with the rights 
of workers by the adoption of such legislation and 
amendments to state constitutions and urges the 
repeal of all laws of this kind now in force.” 

Acting on reports by Administrator L. Metcalfe 
Walling, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 


Department of Labor, that six 
States—Oregon, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, 
and Ohio—this year passed laws singling out wage 
claims for a special limitation to periods of as little 
as 6 months, the convention condemned these 
revisions of the statutes of limitations as ‘‘dis- 
criminatory and inequitable” and called for their 
early repeal. 

The early preparation of a program by State 
labor commissioners and organized labor to give 
youth full opportunity for education and training 
that will compensate for their premature with- 
drawal from school during the war emergency and 
ensure “‘their rightful place in the post-war world’”’ 
was the subject of another resolution unanimously 
adopted. 

The conference recommended that the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics extend to labor groups an 
opportunity to participate in cost of living surveys 
in any city or state where such surveys are made. 

Extension of the use of “rule making’ power 
conferred on some State labor departments in 
connection with safety requirements was urged 
by the conference to combat mounting industrial 
casualties which last year totalled 2% million. 
The wartime extension of industrial homework 
was condemned by the conference as. threatening 
to nullify the “great strides made by the states 
and the Federal Government in controlling and 
eliminating”’ this evil. 

The Labor Department was called upon to 
improve its program for detection, prevention, 
and control of many new worker health hazards 
arising during expanding war production and to 
make its findings available to all State labor 
departments, organized labor and industry. 

The conference also called upon the Department 
of Labor for the continuance and expansion of its 
cooperation with the States, organized labor and 
industry in disseminating informational material 
on labor subjects and urged labor authorities of 
all states to carry on “an unremitting program of 
public information and education on the benefits 
to the whole’ community of sound, progressive 
labor legislation.” 
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Conciliation Service Speeds up its Work 


Conciliation of labor disputes in New Engiand, 
New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey are, 
now being conducted out of New York City head- 


quarters and disputes in California, Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, 


Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, and New Mexico 
are being handled by regional headquarters in 
San Francisco. H. R. Colwell is in charge of the 
New York office and Ernest P. Marsh is the Pacific 
Coast Director. 

“In decentralizing the administration of the 
Conciliation Service in these two areas we are 
making it possible for Commissioners of Concilia- 
tion to give faster and more efficient service to 
both industry and labor,’ U. S. Department of 
Labor Conciliation Director John R. Steelman 
said. “Our main object is to strive for maximum 


efficiency in the settlement of disputes and to 
make sure that wherever our services are needed 
they will be available promptly.” 

Conciliation branch offices will be maintained 
in Boston, Philadelphia, Seattle, Portland, Oreg., 
Los Angeles, and Denver. 

Three regions have now been decentralized by 
the Conciliation Service. Last April Region 5, 
comprising the States of Illinois, Indiana, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Minnesota was similarly organized to meet the 
needs of intensified war production. Headquar- 
ters of this region are in Chicago, with supple- 
mentary offices in Indianapolis, Des Moines, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Milwaukee, and Min- 
neapolis. 


Maternity and Infant Care Benefits Thousands 


Nearly 100,000 wives and babies of enlisted men 
in the four lowest pay grades of the services have 
received authorization for care under the Federal 
program for maternity and infant care between 
the beginning of the program in April, 1943, and 
November 1, U. S. Department of Labor records 
show. 

“The number of wives applying is growing 
steadily,’ a report says. “During the first 3 
months, an average of 5,400 applications a month 
were approved by health departments in States 
with cooperating plans. In the second 3-month 
period, the number had increased to 18,000 a 
month. Now State health departments report 
they have approved almost 29,000 cases in Oc- 
tober, bringing the total to date to 99,336. Part 


Wage Earners Still 


High wartime earnings have been emphasized 
so much that few persons realize how many 
thousands of workers still toil for wages they can- 
not collect when due, Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins has reported on the basis of an analysis 
of State wage laws made by the Department of 
Labor. 

“Even today, when jobs are plentiful, workers 
are victimized by fly-by-night employers who are 
financially irresponsible fiw pene, or do not meet 
their pay roll regularly,’”’ the report said. ‘Forty- 
five States have passed laws protecting a worker’s 
right to the wages he has earned, but workers 
often are not familiar with these laws.” 


of this increase is due to more widespread knowl- 
edge of the program, and part to the gradual addi- 
tion of States with approved plans.” 

Under the program, administered by the 
Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor, which received a supplemental appropria- 
tion in September by unanimous vote of both 
houses of Congress, the wife of any serviceman in 
the 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th pay grades in the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard is entitled 
to receive complete medical, hospital, and nursing 
care during her maternity period without cost to 
her or her family. Her baby is entitled to similar 
care without additional payment during his first 
year. 


Victimized by Cheats 


These laws vary greatly, the report explained, 
and only a few meet the standards recommended 
by a committee of State labor commissioners 
appointed by her to draft suggested legislation. 
One State collects over a half-million dollars a 
year in unpaid wages for its workers. 

The analysis of wage laws is now available in a 
pamphlet, ““‘Wage Payment And Wage Collection 
Laws.”’ Copies may be obtained from the 
Division of Labor Standards, U. 5. Department 
of Labor, or from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, (10¢) 
Washington, D. C. 





Employment of Women in Machine-Tool Factories Rises 


The employment of women is increasing in 
machine-tool plants. In 1939 they comprised 
less than half of 1 percent of the total wage earners 
in the approximately 200 plants engaged princi- 
pally in making men a tools, while in the spring 
of 1943 the proportion was about 11 percent. 

Because of the importance of the industry, the 
Women’s Bureau of the United States Department 
of Labor made an investigation of 15 well-known 
machine-tool plants in the summer of 1942. Ten 
of these made other products as well, including 
machine-tool accessories, but all plants surveyed 
came within the 1939 Census of Manufactures 
definition of the industry, “establishments pri- 
marily engaged in the manufacture of power- 
driven complete metal-working machines not 
portable by hand, having one or more tool and 
work-holding devices, used for progressively re- 
moving the metal in the form of chips.” The 
chief machines produced were lathes, drilling, 
grinding, and milling machines. 

There were nearly 45,000 workers in the plants 
visited, only 3,544, or not quite 8 percent, being 
women. Moreover, of these women almost 3 in 
4 were in the offices. Only 8 of the 15 plants em- 
ployed women in the factory and their proportion 
varied from 2 to 8 percent of all factory workers. 
The total industry in 1939 employed nearly 53,000, 
of whom 2,300 were women, only about 1 in 20 of 
them production workers. 

Of the 7 establishments with no women on 
production, 6 were giving serious thought to their 
employment. One of these had made a careful 
analysis of all jobs on the factory floor and had 
designated those it was thought women could fill; 
it had let a contract for women’s rest-room equip- 
ment and was ready to go ahead with the hiring, 
pending settlement of certain shortages. Most of 
these plants could tell roughly how high the pro- 
portion of women factory workers might become, 
should women eventually be taken on, and all 
wer. interested in discussing women’s employment. 

The reasons for the slow acceptance of women 
are varied. One of the most apparent is tradition 
in the industry, heretofore a man’s world. Even 
in the office the majority of all jobs still tended 
to be held by men, though this is work for which 
women elsewhere are employed as a matter of 
course. Many complained of high turn-over 
among men, and most believed the supply of 
woman labor adequate, even abundant. How- 
ever, When both men and women had to be trained 
for the job, the tendency was to hire men if they 
could be had. 


The industry has been considered as one needing 
a particularly high proportion of skilled workers. 
Usually the work done is on machines designed to 
perform various operations. They are versatile, 
flexible, and adjustable. Ordinarily they are 
operated by skilled machinists. It is seldom that 
large quantities of identical machine tools are 
ordered at a time. The lots of parts running 
through a machine tend to be small, which 
necessitates frequent set-up of the machine, 
usually done by the eperator. Parts must be 
machined to very close tolerances, some so accu- 
rate that a leeway of only a few ten-thousandths of 
an inch from the exact dimensions specified is 
permitted. 

In recent years, even men with the skill de- 
manded by normal standards have not been 
available, and apprenticeship courses of 3 to 4 
years have been discontinued in favor of shorter 
programs. By 1941 the industry had trained 
thousands of new men in from 6 weeks to 4 months 
to operate even the more difficult machines. Such 
training has been intensified and has proved the 
feasibility of breaking down an all-round ma- 
chinist’s skill into its components. Women have 
been successfully introduced into short-term 
training programs and have proved to be apt 
pupils. They are already doing accurate work on 
jobs requiring, for example, machining to a 
tolerance of 0.0002 inch, or a fifteenth part of the 
diameter of a hair. It has been said more than 
once that women have been found unusually 
conscientious about following instructions exactly. 
In 6 of the 8 plants having women on productive 
work they were learning to set up their own 
machines. One of these, in fact, had no special 
set-up men. 

A serious drawback to the employment of 
women is the great size and weight of many of the 
pieces and the fact that large and small pieces 
may follow one another in the production process. 
This is not so serious where handling devices are 
provided. Further, men are no more capable 
than women of handling many of the major parts 
without the use of cranes, chain hoists, or other 
mechanical-lifting devices, and these very generally 
are part of the regular equipment in large, modern 
machine shops. Women use lifting devices in 
connection with machining processes, and oper- 
ate both their hoists and their machines with no 
apparent difficulty. 

There are still many instances in which the 
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work, even with the use of handling devices, 
requires more strength and endurance than the 
average woman commands. In assembly opera- 
tions, 2 firms had segregated the lighter from the 
heavier work and were employing a good many 
women on unit-assembly operations; another was 
actively making plans for such a scheme. Rear- 
rangement of work so that the lighter parts in 
machining departments can be handled separately 
appears possible in sections where a number of 
machines of the same type are used. One official 
said it could be done in his plant and probably 
would be done if women were hired. In one of 
the firms the smaller tools in two machining 
departments were already separated from the 
medium and large, the lighter work being at one 
end of the room. Yet no women were employed 
there nor was their employment anticipated, 


though the company had already begun to hire 
women operatives in other parts of the plant. 

While women were found in most of the jobs 
they hold in other war industries, it was on a much 
more limited scale. For example, only 1 or 2 
plants had women on turret lathes, shapers and 
slotters, gear cutting, assembly. In most plants 
they were inspecting, in 6 operating milling 
machines or drill presses. It seemed that on no 
one production process were they employed in all 
the 8 plants that had women in the shop. Alto- 
gether, Women’s Bureau agents considered that 
their employment could be much expanded in the 
light of the experience of a few machine-tool plants 
and of many plants in other industries. 

The Bureau’s report, issued as Bulletin 192-4, 
bears the title Employment of Women in the 
Machine-Tool Industry, 1942. 


Accidents to Women Increase in Michigan 


The overwhelming majority of new employees 
in Michigan now are women, a condition that has 
a definite influence on the increased number of 
accidents, according to reports of the State De- 
partment of Labor and Industry summarized by 
the Women’s Bureau of the U. 5. Department of 
Labor because of their significance. With the 
increased employment of women new to heavy 
industries, the rate of compensable injuries in 
manufacturing increased in a 6-month period from 
1.17 to 2.13 per thousand women, four times 
greater than the increase for men. 

Reasons assigned for this include the entrance 
of many women never before engaged in in- 
dustrial work, the transfer of experienced women 
to new types of jobs formerly done by men, and 
some increase in hours of work. Such a situation 
calls for careful pre-employment training even for 
simple jobs; proper work clothing, head covering, 
and work shoes; good supervision, keeping safety 
always in mind; and adjustment of hour schedules 
to prevent wasteful fatigue. 

Between January and June 1943, 16,000 work- 
men’s compensation cases were closed. Only 10 
percent of these involved women. Well over half 
of the injuries to women were incurred by pro- 
duction workers in manufacturing. One-sixth of 
women’s injuries occurred in service occupations, 
less than a tenth in clerical or sales jobs. 

Some comparison with prewar conditions can 
be made by reference to a report of compensable 
injuries for the year ending June 30, 1940. Of 
20,000 reported, 7 percent involved women, 
though at that time women constituted 23 percent 
of the labor force in the State. Injuries to women 
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in manufacturing increased by 50 percent between 
1940 and 1943. Injuries in the metal industries 
more than doubled, though the earlier period was 
one of 12 months, the later one of only 6. Cases 
of occupational disease involving women rose 
from 52 in the 12 months ending June 30, 1940, 
to 211 in the first 6 months of 1943. The relative 
increase in occurrence of injuries to women in 
plants now producing war material is marked. In 
1940, injuries to women were 6 percent of the 
total both in all manufacturing and in metal 
industries; in 1943 they were 13 percent in all 
manufacturing, 11 percent in the metal trades. 

Available data indicate, however, that even 
this marked increase in accidents and occupational 
disease to women is considerably less in proportion 
than women’s advance in employment. In 
Detroit, where great war industries are concen- 
trated, the number of women in arms plants alone 
was estimated at 200,000 in the fall of 1943, as 
compared with only 35,000 women reported in all 
manufacturing in the city in 1940. 

The injuries suffered most frequently by women 
were strains, sprains, or bruises, 29 percent of the 
total; cuts 27 percent, fractures 17, and industrial 
diseases 13. When infection occurs, usually 
much more time is lost. One-fourth of the cuts 
were infected. Adequate first aid, and education 
of workers to report all injuries, however minor, 
is the best insurance against infection. 

A computation was made of average wage loss 
the difference between compensation and wages 
to injured women in cases closed during the first 
4 months of 1943. Women disabled for less than 
2 weeks lost an average of $40. The amount of 








loss, increasing with length of disability, averaged 
$272 for women disabled 3 months or longer. Of 
some 1,100 women whose compensable cases were 
closed by July 1943, more than a third were earning 
less than $25 a week at time of injury; two-thirds, 
less than $35. 

Very important improvements effective July 30, 
1943, have been made in the Michigan Workmen's 
Compensation Law. Formerly inclusion was 
elective on the part of employers; now it is com- 
pulsory for all establishments employing 8 or 
more workers, except employers of farm and 


domestic labor, still elective. All occupational 
diseases now are covered, instead of a specified 31. 
The minimum weekly benefit is increased from 
$7 to $10, the maximum from $18 to $21, and 
the feature remains without change that illegally 
employed minors receive double compensation. 
Under the old law hospitalization and medical 
care were allowed for 90 days from the date of 
injury; this period has been extended to 6 months, 
with an additional 6 months at the discretion of 
the Compensation Commission. 


Public Employment 


Employees in the Federal executive service 
totalled 2,968,000 at the end of October 1943. This 
was a drop of 2,900 from the September level and 
of 165,000 from the peak of 3,128,000 in June. 
War agencies dropped 156,000 employees during 
the 4-month period, while other agencies added 
6,900. The additions were made mainly by the 
Treasury Department in order to handle the 
current income tax collections, and by the Post 
Office Department in order to handle the foreign 
Christmas mailings. In spite of the sizable overall 
drop since the June peak, employment in October 
1943 was still 264,000 above the October 1942 
level. In the Washington metropolitan area, war 
agencies have dropped 8,400 employees since June 
and other agencies 3,100. 

Employment on construction, shipbuilding and 
repair projects dropped 58,000 during the month 
ending October 15, and 667,000 during the preced- 
ing year. All types of projects, except shipbuilding 
and repair, were affected. 

Work relief on the Puerto Rico and Virgin 
Islands continued with a total of 37,000 project 
workers in October 1943, a drop of 2,600 from 
September 1943. 


Employment and pay rolls in regular Federal 
Services, on construction, shipbuilding, and repair 
projects financed wholly or partially from Federal 
funds, and on other Federal programs, October 
19485 


Service or program Employment Pay rolls 


Regular Federal services: 
Executive _ _ _ - 
War agencies 


2, 963, 100 $556, 423, 000 
2, 164, 500 | 395, 219, 000 


Other __ aoe 798, 600 | 161, 204, 000 
Legislative___ 6,100 | 1, 495, 000 
Judicial _ ; 2, 600 | 767, 000 


Construction, shipbuilding and 
repair projects: 
Financed from regular 
Federal appropriations _ _|1, 954, 900 
Public housing - _- : 61, 900 | 
War public works 15, 500 
Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation 
Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands 
work relief 


475, 806, 000 
13, 413, 000 
2) 335, 000 
120, 500 | 26, 633, 000 


36, 900 1, 188, 000 


Employment and Weekly Pay Rolls 


The total number of employees in nonagri- 
cultural establishments in October was 38,286,000, 
about 35,000 more than in September. The gain 
reflects the addition of 140,000 workers to the 
trade division, a seasonal increase, and an in- 
crease in manufacturing employment. The only 
sizable decline, 90,000 employees, was in con- 
struction and was brought about by the completion 
of many Federal construction contracts. (These 
figures exclude proprietors in unincorporated 
businesses, self employed persons, domestics em- 
ployed in private homes, public emergency 
employees, and personnel in the armed forces.) 


MANUFACTURING 

The increase of 58,000 wage earners in the 
durable goods group of manufacturing industries 
and the decline of 35,000 in the nondurable goup 
resulted in a net increase of 23,000 wage earners 
in all manufacturing industries. 

The largest increase in the durable goods group, 
29,000 wage earners, was in the transportation 
equipment group and was due to expansion of the 
aircraft and aircraft engine industries. Recent 
administrative measures relating to employment in 
West Coast aircraft plants are responsible to a 
large extent for the expanded aircraft employment. 
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Weekly earnings in the manufacturing industries 
averaged $44.39 in September, 2 percent more 
than in August. This was due largely to payment 
of time and one-half for work done on Labor 
Day as permitted under Executive Order 9240. 
In the durable goods industry, in which about 
three-fourths of the wage earners worked 
on the holiday, weekly earnings averaged 
about $1.50 higher than in August. In the non- 
durable goods industry, in which the holiday was 
more widely observed, weekly earnings increased 
only 26 cents over the month. 


NON MANUFACTURING 


October employment in bituminous coal mining 
and in metal mining were each 2,000 below that in 
September 1943. The bituminous coal mining 
industry employed 372,000 wage earners in October, 
1943 as compared with 427,000 in October 1942. 
Of the metal mining industries only copper min- 
ing o* lead and zine mining employed more 
wage earners than in October 1942. The metal 
nining group as a whole employed almost 9,000 
fewer wage earners than in last October. 


Estimated number of wage earners and average weekly earnings in manufacturing industries by major industry 
gro ups 


[Adjusted to Bureau of Employment Security final dat 


Industry group 


All manufacturing-- 

Durable goods_.- 

Nondurable goods_- 
Iron and steel and their products 
Electrical machinery 
Machinery, except electrical 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles 
Automobiles.._-- - ~~ --- 
Nonferrous metals and their produe ts 
Lumber and timber basic products - 
Furniture and finished lumber amen 
Stone, clay, and glass products_. _- 
Textile mili products and other fiber manufactures. 
Apparel and other finished textile products 
Leather and leather products. 
Food and kindred products_-_- 
Tobacco manufactures_ 
Paper and allied products 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries 
Chemicals and allied products 
Products of petroleum and coal 
Rubber products __ 
Miscellaneous industries - 


for 1941 and preliminary data for the second quarter of 1942] 


Fstimated number of wage earners 


(thousands) Average weekly earnings 


October | September October September August September 
1943 1943 1942 1943 1943 1942 


( Prelimi- 


nary) 
13, 969 | 13,946 | 13,166 | $44.39 | $43.52 | $37.80 
8, 388 8, 330 7, 464 51. 06 49. 61 44. 45 
5, 581 5, 616 5, 702 34. 73 34. 47 29. 53 
1, 728 1,721 | 1, 635 49. 05 48. 43 42.14 
736 725 | 610 46. 42 45. 68 43. 65 
1,253 | 1,248] 1,148 53. 55 51. 92 47. 71 
2, 335 2,306 | 1,836 | 59. 22 56. 35 54. 22 
745 738 572 58. 06 57. 41 52. 26 
421 417 392 | 48 91 47. 39 42. 16 
463 | 467 535 | 33. 41 33. 72 27. 96 
357 356 | 368 | 33.57 | 33.45 27. 68 
350 | 352 368 36. 93 37. 11 31. 40 
1, 187 1,185 | 1, 275 27. 68 27. 46 24. 98 
825 822 | 904 27. 75 27. 48 22. 51 
311 315 357 29. 87 30. 00 25. 76 
1, 049 1, 104 1, 099 34. 60 35. 05 29. 89 
89 88 99 27. 78 27. 04 23. 04 
312 311 300 36. 09 36. 66 31. 29 
336 | 330 | 331 41. 81 10. 78 36. 67 
738 736 673 42. 91 42. 41 37. 62 
126 | 126 | 126 52. 21 52. 46 42. 98 
199 | 195 | 169 47. 35 14. 86 39. 31 
109 | 404 369 41. 36 10. 58 35. 66 


Estimated number of wage earners and average weekly carnings in selected nonmanufacturing industries 


Industry group 


Anthracite mining 
Bituminous coal mining 
Metalliferous mining_- - 

Iron 

Copper 

Lead and zine 

Gold and silver- 

Miscellaneous - 
Hotels (including salaried employees) 
Power laundries- 
Dyeing and cleaning 
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Esimated number of Wage earners 


(thousands Average Weekly earnings 


October September October | September August September 
1943 1943 142 1943 1943 1942 
Prelimi- 
nary 
68. 9 69. 3 76.0 $43.76 $45. 52 35. 40 
372. 374. 12 16. 32 6, 24 35. 64 
93. 9 95. 8 102 S 44. 46 15. 31 39. 16 
31.7 32. 5 32. 9 12. 42 43. 72 36. 46 
30. 9 31.5 30. 4 46. 17 47. 44 11. 79 
18.7 IS. 8 18. 4 44. 49 14. 22 39. 73 
6.1 6.5 14.3 42. 77 13. 9S 37. 36 
6.5 6.5 6.8 48. 02 48. 23 41. 00 
350. 348. 335. 20. 60 20. 23 17. 95 
249. 250. 273. 24. 33 23. 80 21. 15 
81. 3 | 80. 1 83. 6 29. 20 28. 03 24. 49 
7 





The Cost of Living in October 1943 


Retail prices as measured by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ cost of living index for large 
cities rose 0.4 percent from mid-September to mid- 
October, due largely to increases in the price of 
eggs, clothing, and miscellaneous goods and 
services. The 7 percent seasonal rise in egg prices 
was chiefly responsible for the advance in food 
prices of 0.6 percent over the month. Current 
OPA regulations provide for lower egg prices from 
November 8 on, with continuing decreases until 
early in March. In the aggregate the cost of all 
other foods was unchanged between September 
14 and October 19. There were further advances 
in prices for some housefurnishings. In New York 
and Seattle, there were adjustments to higher 
ceiling prices for coal. 

This increase brings the rise in retail prices in 
the two months between August 15 and October 15 
to 0.8 percent, as compared with a drop of 1.4 
percent from the middle of May to the middle of 
August. On October 15, the index of living costs 
stood at 124.4 as compared with 100 in the average 
for the years, 1935-39, 0.6 percent below the level 
of May 15, 1943, before prices of butter and meat 
were lowered by the O. P. A. The index is now 
5.6 percent higher than September of last year, 
7.2 percent higher than in May 1942, and 23.4 
percent above the level of January 1941, the base 
date of the Little Steel formula. 

There was a considerable variation in the changes 
in different cities over the month. Total living 
costs in Birmingham declined 0.2 percent and in 
San Francisco rose 1 percent. The range of 
changes in food costs was from a decrease of 2.6 
percent in Memphis to an increase of 1.8 percent 
in San Francisco, while total clothing costs were 
unchanged in Detroit and Philadelphia and rose 
1.2 percent in San Francisco. The index for 
miscellaneous goods and services showed no 
change in four cities and advanced 1.3 percent in 
Kansas City. 

Meats and fish rose % of one percent as fresh 
and frozen fish prices increased over 4 percent, 
and beef edged up slightly. Increased marketing 
of hogs brought prices of all the pork cuts includ- 
ed in the index down slightly, except salt pork. A 
fractional decline was reported for roasting 
chickens. 

Prices of potatoes rose in 21 of the 56 cities, 
resulting in a small increase in the over-all average 
and reversing the usual seasonal trend. Prices of 
cabbage, onions, spinach, and sweetpotatoes 


followed the usual patterns, with decreases rang- 
ing from 6.1 percent for cabbage to 19.2 percent 
for spinach. Carrots rose more than usual at this 
time of year (6.7 percent), while fresh apples 
declined by 0.9 percent. The supply of oranges 
in retail markets was smaller in October than in 
September, but the average price remained un- 
changed over the month. 

Clothing costs continued to advance, rising 
0.4 percent over the month. Almost all types of 
clothing which are priced for the index showed 
price increases in October. 

Costs of miscellaneous goods and services rose 
0.5 percent from September 15 to October 15. 
Increases were reported in medical services, such 
as charges for hospital care, obstetrical services, 
and prescriptions for medicine. Laundry prices 
and motion picture admissions continued to 
advance. 


Cost of Living in 21 Large Cities 


Index Percent of change from— 

Area and city 51g? Sept. 15, | Oct. 15, | Aug. 15, 

1942 to 1939 to 

Oct. 15, | Oct. 15, 
1943 


Average: 34 Large Cities 


North Atlantic: 
Boston __ 

Buffalo 
New York_- 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 

South Atlantic: 
Baltimore__ 
Savannah________- 
Washington, D. C_- 

North Central: 
Chicago 
Cincinnati - —- 
Cleveland__ 
Detroit___ ‘ 
Kansas City - - -- 
Minneapolis 
St. Louis- 

South Central: 
Birmingham 
Houston_-_ 

Western: 
Denver-__---_- 
Los Angeles_.- 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
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